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THE MODERN STANDARD OF BUSINESS 

HONOR 

Address of the President 
Jeremiah W. Jenks 

In discussing the question of the standard of honor 
found to-day among business men in their dealings with 
one another and with the public, I wish to make it clear 
at the outset that my purpose, primarily, is not to defend 
nor to condemn either men or practices, but, as best I can, 
to understand. Furthermore, it is not necessary for my 
purpose to raise the question of the philosophic basis of 
morals. Interesting as that question always is, its dis- 
cussion is profitless from the viewpoint of practical civic 
improvement. 

In spite of the pessimistic tone of many of our popular 
writers, it is certain that, in most fields of endeavor, 
society is improving in its methods and in its purposes. 
Why not in business methods and business aims? At 
no other time in the world's history has there been so 
kind and intelligent a treatment of the poor and the de- 
fective; at no other time have men been so humane in 
their treatment of animals and in their dealings with their 
fellowmen in the event of war or of great misfortune; at 
no other time have deeds of courtesy and acts of mercy 
been so numerous as now. The fact that within the last 
few years so many influential business men, not only in 
the United States, but also in other countries, have en- 
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gaged in operations that have shocked the sense of justice 
and honor and fair-dealing, seems out of harmony with 
the general trend of social events. It was certainly not 
to be expected that men who seem entirely conscientious 
in all their dealings, public and private, men who ap- 
parently in all private relations lead exemplary lives, men 
who have won universal respect, should suddenly in their 
business be found engaged in acts illegal and dishonor- 
able. ,^In explanation there seems only one alternative: 
either our standard of business integrity has changed ; or 
we have found difficulty in applying our former standards 
to modern conditions. 

Doubtless within the last decade in business positions 
of importance weak men have been found who have 
yielded to temptation. But many acts condemned by 
public opinion have been committed by men who are not 
weak and who apparently have had no sense of guilt. 
The fact that there are weak or wicked men in business, 
while true, is not sufficient as an explanation. 

We are all creatures of custom; we generally drift 
under the inertia of habit in thought as well as in action. 
In consequence, changes in social or business conditions 
take us unawares; we need time to readjust ourselves. 
Meanwhile we do foolish and wrong things. The old ways 
do not fit the new surroundings. Consider, for example, 
the blind despair of the cotton weavers in England, when, 
early in the last century, the power loom displaced the 
hand loom, and thousands were thrown out of employ- 
ment. They did not understand; they could not foresee 
the inevitable; and, in their foolish rage, they smashed 
the machines. But they were no more foolish than are 
many men of the present day who hope and expect to see 
the business of railways and gas companies, natural mon- 
opolies, regulated by competition. This mental or social 
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inertia, which prevents us at times from seeing the mean- 
ing of social conditions, has, to be sure, a conservative 
power that is often beneficial; but it has also its evil side, 
and it affords a partial explanation of many acts which 
we are inclined to condemn as wrong. This is a social 
fact never to be ignored. How does it fit our problem? 
What ^ are the new conditions of business which may 
affect "our standards of honor? Four characteristics of 
modern business have an important bearing upon this 
problem : 

1 ) Business is done on a vastly larger scale than ever 
before. 

2) The modern business man does not come into per- 
sonal contact with his workingmen, his customers, or the 
consumers of his products, as did his predecessor of half 
a century ago. 

3) The directors and officers of our great corpora- 
tions are now trustees for thousands of stockholders; 
earlier the corporations did not exist, and there was no 
such trusteeship. 

4) Large profits from monopolies that are legal, 
but sometimes economically and socially unjustifiable, 
are more frequent now than earlier. 

These facts demand thoughtful consideration. When 
two or three grocers or butchers in a country village for- 
mally, or informally, agree to maintain prices, the transac- 
tion is not materially different in nature from that of an 
agreement between different members of a beef-trust, or 
from the so-called "gentlemen's agreement" to maintain 
rates on our railways. But, in the first instance, while 
a few customers have their private opinions about the 
meanness of their neighbors and fellow-church-members, 
no one feels that a serious wrong has been committed, 
altho in that locality a monopoly has been produced; 
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whereas in the case of the Trust, properly enough, there 
is world-wide condemnation. Are the cases different in 
nature or only in degree? In the one, a village is the 
victim of monopoly; in the other, a nation. In the one 
case, the monopolist is a petty tyrant to be despised; in 
the other, a monster to be feared. Such different effects 
are produced on our feelings merely by an increase in 
the scale of operations. 

Results no less striking are produced by lack of per- 
sonal association. Dr. George P. Watkins, in a paper 
as yet unpublished, has properly laid great emphasis upon 
the well-known fact that the wealth of the rich is held 
to-day so largely in the form of stocks and bonds that the 
owner has little personal touch either with the property 
which his securities represent or with its management. 
He knows that he has so many thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars invested in this rail- 
way or that corporation, but so long as he draws his 
dividends promptly, he is often content not to know 
more. Until the middle of the last century the situ- 
ation was vastly different. The wealthy man man- 
aged his wealth himself; he saw with his own eyes 
the work, the home-life, the personal conditions of his 
workmen. As a merchant or as a manufacturer, he dealt 
personally with his customers and price-fixing might well 
be a matter of personal discussion. The transaction often 
assumed the nature of gift or favor, on the one side; on 
the other, that of personal appeal. When dealings are 
on a small scale, discriminations between persons are 
often not only not injurious to society, they are highly 
commendable. When, however, the articles purchased 
or the services bought are not for immediate consump- 
tion but for further production; when the effect of the 
discrimination, instead of ending with the personal bene- 
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fit of one individual or of a small group of individuals, 
involves the wealth or ruin of rival establishments em- 
ploying thousands of laborers, the discrimination be- 
comes a public danger. The driver of a stage- 
coach may if he will, give a lift to a weary trav- 
eler or to a personal friend. When the local mag- 
nate whose freight is half of all the freight hauled 
by the coach asks a favor, it will be granted ; and few 
people are harmed thereby. When, however, a railroad 
corporation, bullied by threats of injury to business, 
grants a favor to a great manufacturer, this favor may 
mean a monopoly that will take millions from the people. 
(We may properly note as a fact that rebates by railroad 
companies or special favors by the manager of a great 
corporation have, relatively speaking, been very rarely 
given to personal friends for personal reasons, tho per- 
sonal favors were common in the small transactions of 
an earlier generation; but rebates have often been ex- 
torted by great establishments, and often freely granted 
by railroads to secure large shipments.) But in any 
event, while we should all approve the generous action of 
the stage-driver, we all, rightly, condemn the railroad. 
The railroad is a common carrier, a creature of the public. 
It is, however, easy to see that a business man, whether 
cordial and kindly or eager and grasping, when working 
for the extension of his trade, may not take time to fol- 
low thru all their intricacies, the manifold baleful effects 
of his acts of discrimination. He sees his own benefit; 
he overlooks the public injury. 

And this principle is everywhere active.. It is alive 
in our human nature. The removal from personal con- 
tact with their laborers, with their customers, and with 
the consumers of their products, takes from business men 
the sense of the cruelty and meanness which their acts 
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would sometime be seen to have, if the consequences 
were immediate and personal. Nearness, personal touch, 
is an active force. Many a ruler has signed the death- 
warrant of a criminal whom he has never seen, an account 
of whose guilt he has been willing to take from others 
with little investigation, when he would have hesitated 
long and investigated much more thoroly, had he been 
compelled himself to be the hangman. Many a ruler., 
who, in upholding the so-called honor of his country or 
of his dynasty, has sent thousands of men to torture and 
death, would have found other ways of satisfying the 
demands of honor, or might even have revised his views 
of the nature of honor, had he been compelled himself 
to lead his columns into battle, himself to see the carnage, 
or to take the risk of personal suffering. In similar ways 
our great business leaders, who are kindly in personal 
disposition, who take warm delight in relieving suffering, 
whose word in business transactions is as good as a bond, 
whose private life is touched by no breath of scandal, 
will, at times, with comparatively little investigation, be- 
cause the books show a falling off in profits, order a cut- 
ting of wages, or a slaughter of prices, or a raid on the 
market. In taking these precautionary or profitable 
measures, they feel that they are doing praiseworthy acts, 
and have little or no thought of the sacrifice of public in- 
terest thereby entailed, or of the thousands of people to 
whom they may bring suffering. 

Again, the director of a great corporation, or its man- 
ager, feels it his first interest and his most obvious duty 
to care for the welfare of the stockholders for whom he 
is trustee. The fact that he is himself a stockholder 
merely stiffens this mental attitude. The fact that his 
own position is dependent upon his so managing the busi- 
ness as to secure good dividends for his stockholders, 
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sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously, tends 
to blind his eyes to the social results of many of his acts. 
When, then, the question comes to a director, or to the 
president of a corporation, whether he shall observe the 
law, (which may even, at times, seem to him unjust) , at the 
expense of sacrificing the dividends of thousands of stock- 
holders for whom he is a trustee, and perhaps incidentally 
of sacrificing his own position if he fails to earn these 
dividends, even tho he knows that the violation of the 
law may injure some people to him personally unknown, 
it is natural that he should feel the pressure of his 
trusteeship for his stockholders more strongly than the 
pressure of his trusteeship for the public. He does 
wrong. I am not excusing him. I am trying to under- 
stand him; to see how a man who is upright and honor- 
able in most matters does wrong in business. 

I have had important shippers say to me that they not 
merely disliked to receive rebates contrary to law, but 
that they would use their every effort to secure a law which 
would prevent the granting and the acceptance of rebates. 
But when, from current prices, they saw that one of their 
rivals was receiving a certain rebate, and that unless they 
secured a like concession, they would be forced out of 
business, was it to be expected that they would hesitate? 
Without the rebate, the interests of their stockholders 
and their own personal interests would be sacrificed. 
With it, tho contrary to law, they and their rivals would 
be placed on an equal footing. Their interests enable 
them to see their stockholders near at hand; the public 
seems dim in the distance. Let us try to be fair. It may 
be that we are partly to blame. If our laws are unjust, 
we must share the guilt. 

The manager of the great corporation may often give 
other reasons for his acts that sound very interesting. 
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With the welfare of many thousands of stockholders in 
his hands, he says, he finds himself situated in many re- 
spects as is the ruler of a small state, entrusted with the 
welfare of his people. But it has been held by many 
writers, to say nothing of practical statesmen, that in- 
stances not seldom occur where a ruler must sacrifice the 
ordinary principles of morals as applied to private life, 
in order, to follow what he considers the "higher law" of 
caring for the welfare of his people. Ought we to do 
evil, from the private viewpoint, to secure the public 
good? This question of political ethics is touched later. 
But, to make clear the point, I may perhaps venture to 
quote from one of the great writers on politics and mor- 
als, Gustav Ruemelin, late Chancellor of the University 
of Tubingen, a few words which seem to be approved by 
one of our own late distinguished publicists, Frederick 
W. Holls: 

"A man,", he says, "should be magnanimous and gen- 
erous only at his own expense, not at the expense of 
others. Wherever force is permissible strategy cannot 
be debarred. Where it is allowable to take life [as for 
example in war] it cannot be improper merely to deceive, 
and in case the same result could be obtained by either 
method, deception is preferable, as being the more 
humane and indulgent. . . . 

"... It would be folly in war for one of the combat- 
ants to renounce the right to make use of spies among 
the subjects of the hostile state by means of corruption. 
The conditions in which the higher interests of a state or 
a nation are at stake transcend ordinary rules and prin- 
ciples, and they upon whom supreme responsibility rests 
can hardly afford to be impeded by the threads of casu- 
istry." 

And again: "How can the golden rule be applied 
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to the relation of one state to another? None of the 
ties which bind man to man can join state to state. . . . 
The command 'Love thy neighbor as thyself/ cannot be 
applied here. The state is so far from turning the left 
cheek to him who strikes the right, that on the contrary, 
it does and must endeavor to anticipate even a threatened 
blow with an energetic counter-stroke ... In short, the 
entire chapter of the duties of love, which is the chief 
doctrine of the moral law, has no application to the con- 
duct of the state. A nation depends, not upon the love 
of others, but upon the love of self, upon the fostering 
and development of its own power and prosperity; and 
if we characterize this by the term 'egoism,' — -a term in- 
deed that is scarcely applicable — then egoism certainly is 
the foundation of all politics." 

In short, this political standard of morality, so often 
advocated by statesmen, says practically : Rulers as trus- 
tees for their fellow-citizens cannot follow in all regards 
the standards of private morality. It is their duty as 
trustees, at all hazards, first to preserve the existence of 
their state, and, secondly, to secure its prosperity, as they 
see its prosperity. Naturally, also, their willingness to 
guard this prosperity is increased by the fact that they as 
rulers will gain thru the strengthening of their state. 

From this principle thus stated, baldly, and with un- 
pleasant frankness, is derived the principle in accordance 
with which a ruler claims the right and feels the duty to 
summon his fellow-citizens to sacrifice their lives for the 
advancement of the state; from which he feels called 
upon, in case of their refusal, to compel them against 
their will to go to war and die for the existence, and often 
for merely the greater prosperity, of the state. And as 
he defends himself for these public acts (which otherwise 
would be murder) on the ground of supporting the 
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national honor or the national life, so he defends himself 
for the commission of other acts less heinous than mur- 
der in private morals, such as deception, bribery, obtain- 
ing property under false pretenses, robbery. If it is 
right for nations to fight for their national existence or 
for their national honor, it is surely right, he urges, for 
them to secure information regarding the strongholds, 
or the military or naval equipment of the states with 
which they may be brought into conflict, by bribing their 
officers. If it is right in time of war to seize the terri- 
tory of the enemy and keep it (a kind of highway rob- 
bery) in order to have a better defense thereafter 
for the home territory, it is surely right to obtain 
the same territory for similar purposes by wilfully 
creating a misunderstanding about a boundary line and 
insisting upon it. Acts such as these I am not defending ; 
but they are, as a matter of fact, condoned when com- 
mitted by statesmen : in many cases they are even looked 
upon as praiseworthy. 

Without judging these questions now, note the applica- 
bility of these principles to modern business life. When 
a great corporation magnate feels himself a trustee for 
the interests of his thousands of stockholders, in some 
instances more numerous than the citizens of some of the 
smaller states, he finds himself tempted to business acts 
which he would reject without hesitation in his private 
capacity. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, for example, has some 600,000 policy-holders 
whose interests doubtless touch closely not less than 
3,000,000 people, i. e., more than the population of Den- 
mark. As heads of political parties, men conscien- 
tious in their private relations, have often not hesi- 
tated to bribe and to use all kinds of deceit to win 
an election, and have excused their acts on the 
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ground that their opponents are doing the same, and 
that the welfare of the state depends upon the suc- 
cess of their party; so the manager of a corpora- 
tion, knowing well that his rivals are violating the law 
by accepting rebates, or evading the contract labor law, 
or the laws regarding the labor of women and children, 
and that if he does not do the same, he must go out of 
business, sacrificing thereby the interests of his stock- 
holders, feels called upon by his sense of responsibility, 
misguided perhaps, but none the less real, to do likewise. 
Men of irreproachable private life, good husbands and 
fathers, Christian gentlemen in their private acts, will at 
times send spies to discover the secrets of their rivals in 
business, will bribe the employees of their competitors to 
disclose the secrets of their employers, will take every 
means possible to secure an advantage which in a private 
game they would consider unsportsmanlike and mean; 
and they will justify themselves to their own consciences 
for these acts. When the president of an insurance 
company contributed to the campaign fund of a political 
party, the success of whose principles he felt would insure 
the welfare of his stockholders, he did not feel that he 
was stealing from his stockholders; he was using their 
money, he thought, as much to protect and preserve their 
interests as if he were hiring a policeman or paying for 
the services of an expert adviser. A man in such a posi- 
tion has felt that he must protect the welfare of his com- 
pany, and that to him means, usually, to pay the largest 
dividends possible. Like the ruler of the state, in many 
cases he commits these acts with the greater zeal, altho 
sometimes concealing the real motive even from himself, 
because an increase in dividends makes his own position 
more secure and often increases his own salary. He is 
wrong; he has forgotten the still great interest of the 
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public. Our eyes now are open; but how many of us 
two years ago would have seen clearly if we had been 
given the same problem to solve ? 

The temptation has been more subtle, too, from the 
fact that in very many instances fortunes have been made 
thru the legal right to enjoy an unearned increment of 
profit, whether of rent or monopoly, which tho legally 
justified has been economically and socially unjustifiable. 
Do not misunderstand me. Tho I find fault with some 
of our laws, I am not denouncing our present organiza- 
tion of society, nor talking about any "natural right," 
nor advocating any sweeping revolutionary measure of 
reform. Genuine reforms cannot come that way. Few 
customs are altogether wrong. Social wrongs are sel- 
dom suddenly righted. Human nature is not readily 
changed. And few business or political principles are 
universally applicable. Let us note some examples. 

Probably no saner or wiser or juster policy on the 
whole was ever adopted by any people than that by which 
our country under our homestead laws gave to our fron- 
tier settlers the unearned increment of rent of land — the 
policy which has made our central west the granary of 
nations, its people perhaps the most prosperous of the 
world. But this striking example does not argue that 
land-rent should always under all circumstances go un- 
touched to a private owner; nor that land laws which 
work injustice should not be changed. I am not dis- 
cussing, for example, absentee landlordism. 

Again while private monopolies, copyrights and pat- 
ents, and even private ownership of natural monopolies 
like gas plants and street-railroads may often be wise and 
just, it is still on the other hand clear that very many of 
our gifts of franchise of monopolies and many of our 
laws which have encouraged monopoly, while constitu- 
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tional, have been economically unjustifiable. In fact, they 
have been at times productive of manifold political and 
social evils. The making of great fortunes, legally, but 
in ways felt to be unjust, has in many instances tended 
strongly to obscure the moral vision of well-meaning men, 
whose weakness has led them gladly to confound legality 
with social righteousness. And their acts, again, have 
formed the excuse for others to break a law that was 
really working injustice. 

A profit thru an unjust, tho technically legal, stock- 
watering scheme may well prove far more demoralizing 
in business circles than an illegal rebate which saves 
from ruin a grain-shipper caught at a disadvantage. 

But let us not be unjust. These evil practices, these 
excuses for wrong-doing, are not confined to our great 
capitalists. Even the excuse of trusteeship is not con- 
fined to the managers of the great capitalistic corpora- 
tions. It permeates our business life. The same senti- 
ment is felt by the heads of the great labor organi- 
zations. Like the glow of patriotic loyalty which 
leads citizens to sacrifice on the battlefield their own 
interests and those of his families and friends 
for the honor of their country, the unselfish feeling of 
members of trade-unions often leads them heroically to 
undergo bitter privation for themselves and for their 
families in order to further the welfare of their organiza- 
tion or of their class in society. But they, too, often go 
too far. How often in the appeals of labor leaders we 
hear the metaphors of war. They are "battling for the 
rights of the toiling masses!" How often we find them 
ready to adopt the methods of warfare; to resort to de- 
ception, and even at times to violence. It is hardly too 
much to say that, generally speaking, the argument of the 
labor leaders against violence in support of their demands. 
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is not that violence under the circumstances would be un- 
justifiable on moral grounds, but that it would be un- 
justifiable on practical grounds : i. e., it would change the 
public sentiment in favor of their employers and would 
be likely to make them lose instead of win their fight. 

And we all of us in all business relations are very 
likely to employ similar methods in a small way. Look 
thru the- hundreds of columns of advertising in our daily 
press and in our magazines. 1 Everywhere exaggera- 
tion of excellencies, concealment of defects. Seldom 
bare, simple truth. Shall we conclude, then, that most 
of us have a share in the guilt of our unscrupulous busi- 
ness magnates? Is it not clear that the evils have 
sprung, not from any real lowering of moral tone, 
but from the same age-long mental and moral inertia 
which ever leads us into new conditions before we 
are ready to readjust old ways of thinking; from 
our primitive selfishness which likes to yield to tempta- 
tion; and from the naive readiness of our humanity 
to find excuses to please our consciences? We are 
not worse than were our fathers ; we have had the benefit 
of enjoying some new temptations before our consciences 
have been primed with clearness of economic insight. 
Can we find any remedy ? 

First we must try to see clearly what is the right stand- 
dard of business honor. The aim of the state, i. e., of 



1 The Chicago Legal News, December 29, 1906, reports a late case, 
Harris v. Rosenberger, 145 Federal 449, in which the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals upheld orders of the Postoffice Department, 
forbidding the use of the mails to a whisky dealer who in his ad- 
vertisements had represented himself as a distiller of long experience 
and his product as "ripe, old whisky," when he was not a distiller at 
all, but only a dealer, and his whisky was comparatively new. This 
decision is an excellent late indication of the awakening of honor- 
able sentiment, while the facts show clearly our business customs. 
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society organized for positive action, is to secure for its 
citizens not merely life, but abundant life of the highest 
type: economic prosperity with moral excellence. It is 
for the government to see, and it is for us citizens in a 
popular form of government to see, how this can be best 
secured ; and we must consider not only the distant ideals 
toward which we are pressing but we must recognize 
with clear eyes and patient heart the weaknesses of 
human nature and the conditions which place barriers in 
our pathway. Then only we must act. 

It is, then, the duty of the state (that is, it is our duty, 
for we in our organized capacity are the state) — it is our 
duty so far as possible to make the conditions such that 
human nature will not be tempted beyond its strength; 
but such that thru its struggles it shall gain a new 
strength for better and higher work and for the better 
and higher life; and that we, individuals, corporations, 
and states, shall be able in these conditions so to act that, 
in business as in politics, our ideals on questions of morals 
and honor may be carried out, as fast as possible, even if 
slowly. 

The duty, then, is imposed upon the government, upon 
us, of changing the conditions of business, so that the 
ethical standards of our private life may be more 
promptly extended to our ever-changing business life. 
The state, for example, must in actual practice forbid the 
use by business men of any means which are injurious to 
the public interest, such as the building of unsanitary 
factories, the unprotected use of dangerous machinery, 
the employment of child labor or of laborers under any 
conditions or by any methods that the more conscientious, 
more merciful employers would not tolerate if they were 
not compelled to do so by the competition of their more 
unscrupulous rivals. It must cut off the possibility of 
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special favors to the strong; it must search out and pre- 
vent dishonest practices of those whose wealth comes not 
from service but from plunder and fraud, whether legal 
or illegal. 

Second, it is the duty of all of us to recognize that in 
business as well as in politics the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Each of us should feel that our work is primarily 
for the^ service of society; but we should also feel that 
when others are rendering a service to us or to society, 
they should receive the just reward of that service. Thru 
their weakness and thru our selfishness, thru unenlight- 
ened self-interest, (not enlightened self-interest, for 
enlightened self-interest takes into view a nobler 
society), we have often tempted people into dishonest 
practices by holding them down to unjustly low rewards, 
by trying always to buy in the cheapest, not in 
the fairest, market. The Consumers' League is 
doing a little to combat this tendency, but the bar- 
gain counter is still ahead, in high places as in low. 
The demand, public or private, that a man whose services 
are actually worth $50,000 a year shall receive only 
$5,000, is as wrong economically and morally as that a 
skilled wage-earner shall receive only a pittance to keep 
him from starvation. The main difference is that the 
strong man is more likely to take indirectly and wrongly 
the $50,000 which he feels he has earned. Under our 
competitive system of industry, we as individuals should 
be glad to give the largest profit to him who either ren- 
ders to society the best service of all the competitors, or 
by masterly and just organization of his business can 
render equal service with less expenditure of industrial 
energy. We should discriminate between fortunes gained 
by real service and those gained unjustly by gambling 
speculation or oppressive monopoly. We should be wil- 
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ling to give the largest profit, however large it might be, 
to the competitor to whom it is rightly due, because he 
has earned it by service. We should not join in the de- 
nunciation of the wealthy simply because they are 
wealthy, nor on the other hand object to fair wages be- 
cause they are fairly high. We should denounce only 
the unjust. It would then be much easier than it is now 
to exclude cheating, misrepresentation, adulteration. 

Third, The beneficial result of honesty, good laws and 
good service can best be secured by publicity. This must 
be attained in part by the sanction of the state, in part by 
the education of public sentiment. The chief reason 
why, under present circumstances, it is necessary to have 
business secrets is that the buying public is not willing to 
give the higher profit to the man who renders the better 
social service and carries on his business with a view to 
the real interests of his workmen and of the public. We 
assume, generally speaking, that the manufacturer is 
asking too high a price, and we are all of us looking for 
bargains. When we are willing to pay adequately for 
actual service rendered, men can much more easily do 
business under the public eye. 

No one realizes better than I do how difficult it will 
be to bring about this result. And yet it is certain that 
we have already in our society taken many steps in this 
direction, and that part of the present outcry against the 
abuses of corporations has come just because the public 
is so much better trained in this direction, and because we 
are more sensitive to justice now than ever before. 

Even when these things are done, we may scarcely ex- 
pect that there is to be an immediate revolution in moral 
ideals or in business practice. We may not hope that by 
exposures of corruption, however flagrant, public senti- 
ment can be quickly changed; that, by act of legislature, 
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reforms can be quickly brought about ; or that by the mere 
election of an honest, clean-minded Governor or Presi- 
dent, honesty and honor will at once permeate the public 
service and change the tenor of private business. But 
we do know that already something has been accomp- 
lished in all these directions, and we think, that by a care- 
ful analysis of the conditions and a steadfast effort on 
the part of the thinkers of society, a higher standard of 
honor in business as well as in politics can probably be 
steadily and surely, tho slowly, approached. 

But we must not overlook the political problem : If our 
assumption has been true that the apparent lowering of 
the standard of business honor in late years has been due 
in some degree to the normal shifting of the attitude of 
the manager of a great corporation, who feels himself a 
trustee for his stockholders, to the attitude of the ruler of 
a state, we need, before our study is complete, to judge 
the ethical standard of the political ruler. While from 
the days of Machiavelli, and, later, of the anti-Machiavel 
rulers, students of political science have, ,with perhaps 
equal conscientiousness, differed on the question of the 
attitude of rulers in the appreciation of moral principles to 
public questions, no one who has observed the trend of 
modern history can doubt that both the weight of public 
opinion and the practice of governments are steadily up- 
lifting the ethical standards of rulers toward the ethical 
standards of private persons, as idealised in the precepts 
and life of the Founder of Christianity. When we realize 
that all of us, even in this advanced age, are controlled by 
custom in dress, social entertainment, business, politics, 
religion; that in many communities the man who eats 
with his knife is far more certainly ostracized than the 
guilty party in a divorce suit, or the man who gains 
wealth by wrecking railroads on the stock exchange, we 
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need not blame rulers, who, in earlier days, confused 
diplomacy and deceit, might and right. They, too, were 
merely following custom. But in these days, with the 
public opinion of the great nations of the world upholding 
the ideals of justice and courtesy, it is far more easily 
possible for the ruler of a state to secure its safety and 
prosperity, by resting upon the principles of international 
law, supported and enforced by the judgment of the 
civilized Christian nations. It is coming to be the fact 
that it pays a ruler and a state to be just and fair, and to 
tell the truth. Among nations as among business men, 
in the long run, if the sentiments of individuals are right, 
good morals pay. We have every reason to believe that 
this tendency also will steadily develop, until not merely 
the public, but also the private acts of rulers will be sub- 
ject to tests even more rigid than those applied to pri- 
vate persons in their private capacities. 

In this sphere also, as well as in that of business, the 
ultimate forces at work are those of human intercourse, 
economic, political, social, often working unconsciously, 
and public opinion, whose power strengthens as it becomes 
conscious. The only way in which we can hasten the 
wished-for result (and we must not neglect our task) is 
by educating the people — our masters — by giving to them 
the right ideals. It must eventually be fully recog- 
nized, as it is beginning to be recognized, that the 
greatest service a state can render to itself as well 
as to the world, consists, not in warfare, not in ex- 
tension of territory, not in hostile rivalry, not in over- 
reaching foreign countries in dealings with them, but ira 
the prosperity which comes from ever more closely linked! 
intercourse in times of peace; by this intercourse, while 
receiving benefit from other countries, each state in re- 
turn will render service to them. 
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I am not advocating a so-called weak foreign policy: 
quite the contrary. To be just and honest and truthful, a 
ruler need not be blind to the faults of others nor afraid to 
stand for the rights of his people. Indeed, he must de- 
mand right as well as do right. But he must look to 
ultimate good in the highest moral welfare of his people 
and not merely to the glitter of the business profit of to- 
day. ' The reputation for honesty and truthfulness, too, 
will give any statesman a decided advantage in negotia- 
tion. Consider the reputation and success of Secretary 
John Hay in his later years. As in the case of private 
business, the greatest reward should come for the greatest 
service, so, as each country in peace contributes to the 
welfare of others, it will receive — as it should receive — 
the returns that will be most beneficial. 

It is easy to see that the public moral sentiment of the 
world is already aroused. And we have every reason to 
believe that in the sphere of politics, as well as in that of 
business, we shall see an ever-accelerating progress. In 
the future, our great business men will not be able to 
shelter themselves behind the defense of the statesman, 
and claim that the "higher good" impels them to do deeds 
that are evil in private life. The issue ultimately depends 
upon us. , We, the individuals who compose the state, 
must shoulder the responsibility. If we make felt, thru 
the state and thru public sentiment, our determination to 
do right and justice in national affairs and in private 
business, and define right and justice in terms of service, 
not of selfishness, neither statesmen nor business men will 
refuse to yield. It is right for us to find fault with our 
politicians and our business men. They have deserved 
it; but we should also find fault with ourselves. Their 
crimes and cruelties are no more ignoble than are our 
petty deceits and meannesses, our selfishness and conceal- 
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ments, our search for bargains, our eagerness to get on. 
It is a cheering fact that we are now seeing the evils in 
politics and in business. Our eyes were dim to new 
abuses. The misdeeds had to be on a grand scale to at- 
tract our attention. But now we see them; and seeing 
them clearly, we shall soon see farther. Ultimately we 
poorer, common people in private life will see our own 
faults. Then progress will be faster. There is still 
much more to do for each of us, in seeing more clearly 
the application of the simple, old-fashioned principles of 
private honesty to the great transactions of corporate 
business and to the still greater problems of statesman- 
ship. 

Some years ago, one of my ablest and best-liked col- 
leagues took me to task because in writing about the 
Trusts I had, while trying to point out the evils, noted 
some good in them. "But did I not show the bad, and 
was not the good true?", I asked. "Yes," he replied in 
substance, "I don't deny that ; but we want to get the peo- 
ple to act in correction of abuses ; and the people will not 
act unless their feelings are aroused. We lull them into 
inaction by balancing good and evil ; let us show the evils, 
the Trusts themselves will show the good." Highly as 
I regard my friend, and noble as I know his motives to 
be, that seems to me pernicious doctrine. It has in it 
the seeds of revolution, not of progress. In social evolu- 
tion, the race is rarely to the swift, but always to the 
safe and sure, and nothing less than transparent honesty 
is safe. Underlying all our social structure is our stand- 
ard of business honor with the right application of that 
standard to our complex social conditions. This can be 
secured only by showing to our people not merely truth 
about business, but the whole truth. We must fix our 
standard ; we must gradually approach it. 
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Heretofore our business standard has really been : "the 
greatest possible reward for self in return for the least 
service." When we once see ourselves clearly in our 
social relations, in business and in politics, we shall see 
that the fitter standard is: "the greatest service possible 
for a just reward." 

It : may seem a "lame and impotent conclusion" that 
there is no legislative panacea for our business ills, but 
that upon us as individuals rests largely the responsibility 
for our social improvement. Clear-sighted and impartial 
observation of facts, including human nature, is our only 
safe guide in social reforms; our only methods must be 
the commonplace ones of preventing abuses and securing 
justice in specific cases by legislation and judicial action 
and by compelling men to work in the open — not some 
inclusive scheme of social reorganization. We must 
content ourselves with this conclusion. Its justification 
is our complex human nature and the experience of the 
ages. 



